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Morris Island, bordering the Atlantic Ocean, along which 
lay the main ship-channel leading into Charleston Harbor, 
on. the i8th of July, 1863, presented a rare spectacle of 
modern warfare. Off its shores lay the iron-clads, gun- 
boats, mortar-boats, and supply-vessels of Admiral Dahlgren's 
squadron ; the broad expanse of beach extending along its 
eastern face was filled with a gathering host ; while here and 
there, nestling in the sand-hills, were the camps of the troops, 
now almost deserted. Lighthouse Inlet, separating Morris 
Island from Folly Island, bore on its waters, and along its 
banks, busy transports, conveying troops or unloading stores. 
On the higher hills of Morris Island were groups of officers, 
soldiers, newspaper correspondents, and civilians, watching 
the events that were transpiring. Charleston, the " Culprit 
City," with its spires piercing the distant horizon, was plainly 
,in view. Across the waters of the beautiful harbor, on Sulli- 
van's Island was Fort Moultrie; on Shute's Folly, Castle 
Pinckney ; surmounting the middle ground. Fort Ripley ; 
across the marshes, Fort Johnson and the James Island bat- 
teries ; and amid the waters, flying the Southern cross of the 
whilom Confederacy, loomed the high walls of Fort Sumten 

Where the higher sand-hills gave place to lower stretches 
of white dunes, from the sea to the marshes, extended our 
batteries, arranged in a semicircle ; and in them were mounted 
forty-two guns and mortars. Beyond that point, northward, 
the island was but a narrow strip of sand between the sea and 
Vincent's Creek, and which, for the last three-quarters of a 
mile, curved to the north and west. Upon the northern 
extremity of Morris Island was " Battery Gregg," mounting 
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4 TAe Assault on Fori Wagner. 

three guns. Some three-quarters of a mile south of Gregg, 
at the narrowest point of the island, was the strongest single 
earthwork ever constructed. 

Named after a Confederate officer, " Battery Wagner " was 
of bold profile, and stretched from the sea to Vincent's 
Creek six hundred and thirty feet east and west ; its front, 
except thirty-three yards, covered by an easterly bend of 
that creek and its marshes, but a short distance south of the 
work. It was of irregular form, consisting of two salients 
at either extremity of the southern, or land, face, connected 
by a curtain, with a sea-face in rear of the south-east salient 
Only an infantry parapet closed its rear, or northerly, face. 
Along its front was a deep moat with sluice-gates. Large 
bomb-proofs and magazines were within the work. Its ar- 
mament on July 15 was three guns bearing on the sea, ten 
guns and one mortar bearing on the land, and some field- 
pieces. The guns, sweeping the only approach by land, were 
mounted so as to give a flanking as well as a direct fire upon 
an advancing column ; while the whole northerly portion of 
Morris Island was in range, and commanded by the heavy 
guns in Sumter, the James and Sullivan Island batteries, as 
well as Gregg. Wagner's position was exceptionally strong ; 
its parapets and traverses thick and high ; and it floated the 
red Rebel battle-flag defiantly. 

Brig.-Gen. Quincy A. Gillmore, the greatest artillerist the 
civil war produced, had relieved Major-Gen. David Hunter in 
command of the Department of the South on June 12, and 
previous to July 10 concentrated all his available force on 
Folly and James Islands. After constructing proper batteries 
on that date he had, by a brilliant conp-de-main^ and under cov- 
er of their fire, crossed Lighthouse Inlet in boats in the face 
of the foe, capturing all the enemy's works and guns on the 
south end of Morris Island, with many prisoners. His force 
then advanced to within cannon-range of Battery Wagner. 
This descent upon Morris Island had been materially assisted 
by Brig.-Gen. A. H. Terry's division of the Tenth Corps, 
which on July 9 landed on James Island, and, supported by 
some vessels of the navy, engaged the enemy's attention, 
and detained a large Rebel force in his front. Gen. Gillmore 
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T/te Assault on Fort Wagner. 5 

on the nth had unsuccessfully assaulted Wagner with a col- 
umn of three regiments under Brig. -Gen. George C Strong. 
Between that date and July 18 he had been busily engaged 
in constructing a siege line, preparatory to another attack. 
Gen. Terry's troops had, after an attempt of the enemy to 
break his lines on July 16, been ordered to withdraw from 
James Island, and bring his force to Morris and Folly Islands. 
This was done by the afternoon of the i8th. 

Upon that memorable 18th of July at ten a.m. the first gfun 
was fired from one of our mortar batteries, and soon the 
cannonade was general. The navy joined action at half-past 
twelve P.M., and threw into Wagner a stream of shells. 
Sumter, Wagner, and Gregg had replied with more or less 
vigor the whole afternoon. Great clouds of smoke hung over 
the iron-clads, our batteries, the earthwork, and Sumter's 
massive walls. Shells and solid shot crossed each other's 
course on high ; the air was rent with the thunders of count- 
less explosions, simultaneous or in quick succession. By sun- 
set, the grim earthwork seemed to be beaten out of shape. 
Every huge shell that struck sent a column of sand high 
in air ; great furrows seamed and scarred the slopes ; while 
avalanches of sand were driven over into the battery, burying 
the men, obstructing the entrances, and half-filling the ditch. 

Those within our lines, who from points of vantage viewed 
this almost unprecedented bombardment (with but few excep- 
tions), held the opinion that every gun in the work had been 
silenced, that the garrison had been driven from their shel- 
ters, and that any force beyond the work had been slaugh- 
tered or driven away. How they were mistaken is now 
known ; for the garrison, consisting of seventeen hundred 
men — South Carolinians, North Carolinians, and Georgians 
— under Brig.-Gen. William B. Taliaferro, still clung to the 
work, and despite the terrible fire had but four men killed 
and fourteen wounded previous to the assault. Their light 
guns had been protected with sand-bags, the garrison been 
assigned to certain positions for repelling the assault they 
knew was sure to follow the cannonade ; and the work itself 
was still strong and formidable. So the afternoon had passed 
with ebb and flow of thundering cannon. There had been a 
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6 The Assault on Fort Wagner. 

waving of signal-flags from the lookout, and at the summons 
Gen. Gillmorc's principal officers gathered for a momentous 
conference. No friendly hand has written the words there 
spoken; but it resulted in the determination that Wagner 
should be assaulted that night. Brig.-Gen. Truman Seymour 
was to command the assaulting column, flxed its organization 
and formation, and was charged with all the details. Doubt- 
less Gens. Seymour and Strong approved and advocated the 
attempt ; but Col. H. S. Putnam of the Seventh New Hamp- 
shire, commanding a brigade, and a regular officer, when he 
rejoined his men, is stated to have said, " I did not think we 
could take the fort so ; but Seymour overruled me. Seymour 
is a devil of a fellow for dash." To an officer of the Seventh 
he remarked, **We are all going into Wagner like a flock of 
sheep." To notify Admiral Dahlgren of his resolve. Gen. 
Gillmore sent him a pencilled note by a staff-officer, who was 
rowed to the flag-ship in a small boat. Meanwhile, during 
the formation of the column, the fire from our batteries and 
vessels was renewed. 

Seymour organized his force as follows : Strong's brigade 
of the Sixth Connecticut, Forty-eighth New York, Third 
New Hampshire, Ninth Maine, and Seventy-sixth Pennsyl- 
vania was to storm the earthwork; Putnam's brigade of the 
Seventh New Hampshire, One Hundredth New York, Sixty- 
second and Sixty-seventh Ohio was the support. Brig.-Gen. 
Thomas G. Stevenson's brigade of the Twenty-fourth Massa- 
chusetts, Tenth Connecticut, Ninety-seventh Pennsylvania, 
and Second South Carolina (colored) was the reserve. These 
were all small regiments. Our batteries were managed by 
regular and volunteer artillerymen and the Seventh Con- 
necticut battalion. It was after six o'clock, and Strong's 
brigade was put in rear of our artillery line, awaiting the 
formation of the supports, along the sea-beach. 

Just at this time, those upon the high hills discovered a 
single regiment marching toward the front, along the middle 
road, which ran to the west of the sand-hills. Over the line 
fluttered the national flag; and nestling and caressing its 
folds as they shook in the breeze was the great white ban- 
ner of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This body of 
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men was marching by the flank ; and, while passing over the 
low ground to the left of our artillery line, the long blue col- 
umn drew from the Rebel gunners on James Island several 
ineffective shots. It was seen that the standard-bearers 
began to furl the attracting flags ; and, while the gazers 
watched, they saw the commander of the color company turn 
to face the flags, point to them with his sword, and at his 
gesture the imprisoned folds were released, and again, un- 
trammelled, fluttered boldly as before. Arriving at a point in 
front of the siege line, the regiment was broken into wings, 
and led forward until each rested near the sea. There, with 
the left wing in rear of the right at half distance, the regi- 

ent was halted, fronted, dressed, and ordered to lie down. 
^T"he body of men whose movements we have followed was 
;he Fifty-fourth Massachusetts, composed of colored volun- 
leers, the first regiment of the kind raised in any free State 
^ast of the Mississippi. .Its members came from all the 
States, and even Canada, inspired with noble ardor to aid 
their enslavMJ?>]^^ when the long-looked-for opportunity 
was offere<J4 To these men, John A. Andrew, the great war 
governor, had said, " I know not • . . when, in all human 
history, to any given thousand men in arms there has been 
given a work so proud, so precious, so full of hope and glory, 
as the work committed to you." Its officers were white men, 
and their leader Col. Robert Gould Shaw. Of them, and to 
them, the same great man had said on the same occasion : 
"You, sir, and most of your officers, have been carefully 
selected from among the most intelligent and experienced 
officers, who have already performed illustrious service upon 
the field during the last two years of our national conflict" 

Leaving Massachusetts on May 28, 1863, the Fifty-fourth 
arrived by sea at Beaufort, S.C., and a few days after was 
ordered to St. Simon's Island, Ga. It was part of a force 
under Col. James Montgomery there, and after an expedition 
up the Altamaha River, had returned to St. Simon's, and 
from there, in June, to St. Helena Island, S.C. The regi- 
ment had formed part of Brig.-Gen. A. H. Terry's division 
on James Island, where on July 10 it had three companies 
on the right of Gen. Terry's picket-line, where they were 
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attacked by an overwhelming force of the enemy, and driven 
in with a loss of some forty-five men, killed, wounded, and 
missing ; but their stubborn resistance had given time for the 
pickets of the Tenth Connecticut on their left to escape cap- 
ture in consequence of occupying a badly selected line, and 
for Gen. Terry to prepare his division for a general attack, 
which was not made except by artillery. The Fifty-fourth 
had also, by orders, re-occupied the old picket-line when the 
enemy retired, and the same night when James Island was 
evacuated, by Gen. Gillmore's orders, led the column, making 
along and tedious march during a tempestuous night to Cole's 
Island. Through the 17th, it lay exposed to the burning rays 
of a July sun, without rations or a good supply of water. 
That night, having received orders to report to Brig.-Gen. 
George C. Strong on Morris Island, Col. Shaw had through the 
long hours of darkness, and amid showers of rain, embarked 
his men, — a task only completed by morning of the i8th. 
On the steamer "Gen. Hunter," the Fifty-fourth was carried 
from Cole's Island to Pawnee Landing on Folly Island, dis- 
embarked at about nine a.m., and at once began the long 
march over the sandy way to Lighthouse Inlet. Late in the 
afternoon, the regiment had been ferried across to Morris 
Island, and Col. Shaw had reported to Gen. Strong. He was 
informed that it had been decided to allow the Fifty-fourth to 

Gen. Seymour has stated the reasons why the Fifty-fourth 
was given this honorable but dangerous duty, in the follow- 
ing words : " It was believed that the ^ifty-fourth was in 
every respect as efficient as any other body of men ; and, as 
it was one of the strongest and best officered, there seemed 
to be no good reason why it should not be selected for the 
advance. This point was decided by Gen. Strong and my- 
self." Without a regular issue of rations since the evening 
of the i6th, having been deprived of rest for two nights, 
and exposed to drenching showers and a blazing sun, the 
Fifty-fourth was still in excellent temper and spirits. With 
muskets loaded, but not capped, the regiment lay half an 
hour awaiting the formation of the column in its rear. In 
numbers the Fifty-fourth had present but six hundred men, 
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77/^ Assault on Fort Wagner. 9 

ij^ for a large camp-guard and the sick had been left at St. 

Helena Island. We have noted its losses on James Island, 
and a detail of eighty men, under Lieut. Francis L. Higgin- 

S^ son, — who in many histories is erroneously stated to have led 

the fragments of the regiment out of the assault, — had been 
^, ? detailed for fatigue duty, and did not participate. There 

j' \ were present with the regiment Col. Robert G. Shaw, Lieut- 

■ Col. E. N. Hallowell, Adjutant G. W. James, seven captains, 

j and twelve lieutenants, making a total of twenty-two officers. 

[ \\ The surgeon and quartermaster were present on the field. 

'- ■ ] To the survivors, those moments passed upon the sand will 

I j be ever present. A fresh breeze, was blowing. Away over 

the sea to the eastward, the heavy sea-fog was gathering. 
I \ The western sky was bright with the reflected rays of the 

[i I sun which had set. Far-away thunder reverberated through 

I [ the air, and mingled with the occasional boom of cannon. 

The silent lines of the gathering host stretched away far to 
the rear. Now and then passed a horseman, carrying orders. 
In the front, the now silent earthwork, its flag still waving 
in defiance. Gen. Strong, in full uniform had ridden in front 
of the Fifty-fourth, and spoken encouraging words to the 
men. Col. Shaw was coolly walking up and down in front 
of his line, awaiting the signal to advance. Refined, gently 
nurtured, and an only son, though young in years, he was a 
veteran of two years* service with the Army of the Potomac, 
having been a captain in the Second Massachusetts. Of 
high social position, and distinguished family, he had lent his 
name and support to a measure which ultimately brought 
nearly three hundred thousand colored soldiers into the ser- 
vice of the United States. Walking quietly up and down, he 
reminded his men that much depended upon their conduct 
that night. Although he had no hope of surviving the con- 
flict, his bearing was composed and graceful. So far as is 
known to the writer, none of the usual preparations in an 
assault were made ; that is, to guide the column, • cut away 
\ obstructions, fill the ditch, and spike captured guns. It was 

understood that the work was to be taken by the bayonet 
and that the support would follow close after t^e stormers. 
Minutes passed, and the twilight deepened, until the delay 
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lo • 7>5^ Assault on Fort Wagner. 

became almost unbearable ; for action was better than pro- 
longed contemplation of danger to come. 

At last the signal was given, and at the command " Atten- 
tion ! " the men sprang to their feet, and, when the word 
came, advanced at quick time to the storming. As they 
marched, only an occasional shot was heard at first ; for the 
enemy had observed the preparations, and withheld their fire. 
Three-quarters of a mile of sand was to be marched over by 
the Fifty-fourth. Col. Shaw was leading, with the national 
colors ; the wings were closed up, and company officers were 
eagerly watching their course and alignment. Soon guns in 
Sumter and the Sullivan and James Island batteries began to 
play upon the column, but without much effect. With scarce 
room for the line at first, as the Fifty-fourth advanced, the 
way narrowed between the sand-hillocks and the sea, soon 
causing a pressure toward the right, where officers and men 
on the extreme flank were walking in the sea at each influx 
of the waves. Preserving a good formation, despite the toil- 
some way, the Fifty-fourth, having sustained no loss to speak 
of, came to the sort of defile made by the easterly bend of 
Vincent's Creek and its marshes. Darkness was rapidly com- 
ing on, and every moment became greater. To pass the defile, 
the line was necessarily somewhat broken, and any change 
of formation under the enemy's guns would have been too 
hazardous. This disturbance of the line was precisely what 
the enemy had calculated upon ; and seizing the opportunity 
when the Fifty-fourth was passing that point, only some one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred yards in front of the work, 
in a moment Wagner became a mound of fire, vomiting shot 
and shell. Then the air was full of deafening explosions; 
clouds of smoke hung over the battery, from out of which 
came whirlwinds of grape and canister, until the mound 
seemed fairly to rock and tremble with internal heavings. 
Then, in a few moments, sheets of musketry-fire ran along 
the crest of the parapet, as the Fifty-first North Carolina de- 
livered a direct, and the Charleston battalion an oblique, fire 
on our left. Their Thirty-first North Carolina had lost nerve, 
and failed to take its allotted position in the south-east bas;, 
tion. But the Fifty-fourth paused not ; its only response to 
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r 
the deadly challenge was to change its step to the double- 
quick, that it might the sooner close with the foe. On every 
side the killed and wounded were falling, still the survivors 
pressed on, stumbling over the prostrate forms of comrades, 
or into the pits made by the great shells of our naval vessels 
and batteries. Darkness had gathered ; and the gloom was 
I made more intense by the momentary gleams of cannon ex- 
/ plosions and the flashes of musketry, as the Confederates, 
goaded to madness by the inaction of the day, poured their 
rapid and concentrated fire upon the assailants. 

Rushing over the short distance separating them now from 
the work, and in doing so passing through the fierce line of 
fire from the light guns outside and the flanking pieces in 
the salients, the regiment reached the deep ditch. It was 
in doing so that probably the greatest loss was sustained, 
for near the work they were somewhat protected by the para- 
pet. Lieut. -Col. E. N. Hallowell had been severely wounded 
in the groin ; Capt. Samuel VVillard was struck in the leg; 
Adjutant Garth W. James had received a ball in the ankle, 
and a flesh-wound in the side ; and Lieut William H. Homans 
had been shot through the shoulder. Every cannon*flash lit 
up the scene, and disclosed the ground strewn with victims of 
war's devastating blast. But over the sanguinary field, the 
indomitable Shaw, ever in advance, had led the stormers, 
then down into and through the ditch, and up the parapet of 
the curtain. There he stood a moment, waving his sword and 
shouting to his followers pressing on, and then fell dead. 
Both of the regimental colors were planted on the work, the 
national flag carried there, and long maintained in position 
by the brave Sergeant William H. Carney of Company C, — 
its preserver ; but in the darkness they served but little pur- 
pose as rallying points. 

As the Fifty-fourth, depleted in numbers, mounted the 
parapet, they were met with a gallantry and determination by 
the brave garrison, many of whom stood on the work ; and 
for a few moments a hand-to-hand struggle went on in that 
position. Such close contests, however, are not long pro- 
tracted, and the result is always in favor of the stronger force, 
where equal bravery is exhibited ; and the weakened ranks of 
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12 TAe Assault on Fort Wagner. 

the Fifty-fourth soon gave way to the greatly outnumbering 
Confederates. Repulsed, the assailants fell back upon the 
slopes of the work. Hardly a shot had been fired by the 
regiment up to this time ; but now was heard first the faint 
reports of the officers* revolvers, soon followed by the louder 
musket-shots, as the men capped their pieces and fired at the 
dark figures of men standing out against the sky above them, 
or moving about the guns. 

It was seen, by the more experienced officers of the regi- 
ment, that the garrison was stronger than had been supposed, 
that the supports had failed to be at their very backs to take 
advantage of their fierce attack, and that the heroic attempt 
to take the work at the first rush had failed. Still, by en- 
couraging the men to remain, sweeping the crest of the para- 
pet with their fire, and by keeping the embrasures free from 
the enemy's gunners, help would be afforded the other troops 
as they came up. For a time that was done, but at a further 
loss of life ; for while engaged in it many brave men fell, and 
Capts. Cabot J. Russell and William H. Simpkins were 
killed, and Capt. George Pope wounded severely in the 
shoulder. The enemy, too, became bolder, and supplemented 
their musketry with hand-grenades or shells, rolled down the 
slopes into the mass of men in the ditch below. 

All these events, however, had occurred in a very brief 
period of time, and the Fifty-fourth had been repulsed before 
the arrival of the main portion of Strong's brigade. Fight- 
ing as an organization was over for the Fifty-fourth ; and those 
still clinging to the bloody slopes, and lying in the ditch, 
piled with their dead and wounded, hearing at last fighting 
going on to their right, began to think of preserving the life 
they had so long hazarded. Some crept through the ditch 
and entered the salient, taking part in the close fighting there. 
Among them were three officers of the Fifty-fourth, Capts. 
J. W. M. Appleton and Edward L. Jones, and Lieut. E. B. 
Emerson, the two former being wounded there. Others 
made their way, singly or in squads, to the sand-hills in the 
rear; some even joining advancing troops. 

Owing to the darkness, the individual deeds of heroism 
performed that terrible night by members of the regiment 
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. are but little known. Sergeants Robert J. Simmons of Com- 

j pany B and William H. Carney of Company C, Corporal 
Henry F. Peal of Company F, and Private George Wilson of 

j Company A, were mentioned in the report of the action as 
worthy of especial merit ; and subsequently all received the 
Gillmore medal. Sergeant Simmons was wounded and cap- 

; tured ; after suffering amputation of the arm in Charleston, he 
died there, his medal being sent to his family. Sergeant Car- 
ney and Private Wilson were wounded. Corporal Peal was 
subsequently mortally wounded, while carrying the State color 
at the battle of Olustee, with the Gillmore medal on his 
breast The color-guard was almost annihilated, and the 
losses among non-commissioned officers were very great 
One black hero sat on the slope, his wounded and broken 
arm lying across his breast, upon which he piled cartridges 
for an officer who was using a musket Another, tired and 
weary with the enforced conflict, though certain of death, 
sprang up the parapet, but to roll down a corpse one moment 
later. Lieut Orin E. Smith was severely wounded, and re- 
mained on the field until the next day. Lieut J. A. Pratt was 
also wounded, but crawled away from the fort during the 
night, lying concealed in the marsh until rescued two days 
after, covered with mud, sand, and his own blood. 

To retire through the line of enclosing fire directed upon 
our force for the purpose of hemming them in, was as deadly 
and dangerous a task as was encountered advancing. There 
were men that night who feared to attempt it, preferring to 
remain behind the sheltering slopes and be captured. Some 
officers and men of the regiment held positions in the sand- 
hills, until ordered to retire by Gen. Strong, who was at that 
point. How the stars and stripes were kept flying on the 
work until all hope of success was gone, by Sergeant Carney, 
and then brought safely away at the cost of grievous wounds, 
has been the subject of song and story. The State flag was 
torn from the staff, and was found by the enemy in the ditch ; 
the staff remained with us. 

Gen. Taliaferro, the commander of " Battery Wagner," has 
stated as his impression, that " the greatest part of our loss 
was sustained at the beginning of the assault, and in front of 
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14 The Assault on Fort Wagner. 

the curtain ; although we suffered some additional loss from 
the troops who gained the bastion." He also has stated, " We 
did not know, until after the fight, — for it was night, — that 
there had been colored troops engaged." 

The writer went into the assault as the junior captain of 
the Fifty-fourth, and succeeded by casualties to. the com- 
mand of the regiment on the field. After retiring from the 
work, at a point where the men were numerous, he deter- 
mined to rally as many as possible. This was done with the 
assistance of Lieuts. James W. Grace and Benjamin F. Dex- 
ter, and a large portion of the survivors of the Fifty-fourth 
collected together, with some white soldiers. Finding a line 
of breastworks entirely unoccupied, and believing that the 
enemy would attempt a sortie, which was contemplated but 
not attempted, dispositions were made to hold the line. 
Other men were collected as they came in ; and Lieuts. R. 
H. L. Jewett and Charles E. Tucker of the Fifty-fourth, both 
slightly wounded, also came to that point. Being informed 
later that some troops were on the open ground, the writer 
determined to advance with his force, then numbering some 
two hundred men. Presently the Twenty-fourth Massachu- 
setts of Stevenson's reserve brigade was encountered ; but, 
upon reporting his force, it was found their support was not 
required. Marching back to the still unoccupied breast- 
works, that line was held until one a.m. of the 19th, when 
the* Tenth Connecticut was sent to relieve them by Gen. 
Stevenson, who expressed his obligations to the writer, per- 
sonally, for the support proffered, and dispositions made on 
the line occupied. 

It remains to briefly state what occurred after the repulse 
of the Fifty-fourth. When Strong's brigade advanced, it was 
led by the Sixth Connecticut. That regiment attacked the 
south-east salient, which, feebly defended by the Thirty-first 
North Carolina, they entered, supported by some of the 
Forty-eighth New York. The Third New Hampshire did 
not advance beyond the marsh of Vincent's Creek; and 
Strong's other regiments, the Ninth Maine and the Seventy- 
sixth Pennsylvania, did not gain a foothold on the work, so 
far as is known to the writer. Gen. Strong had advanced 
with his men, and exhibited the utmost bravery. 
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Gen. Seymour, perceiving the failure of his leading brig- 
ade, ordered Col. Putnam to advance his regiments ; and that 
officer led a portion of his Seventh New Hampshire into the 
disputed salient, followed by portions of the Sixty-second 
and Sixty-seventh Ohio. His One Hundredth New York 
only advanced to near the work, and, having halted, in the 
confusion and darkness poured a volley into our own men in 
the salient, and then retired. 

It must be understood, however, that all these regiments 
suffered severe losses ; but losses that night do not necessa- 
rily indicate effective regimental action. It has been esti- 
mated that no more than six hundred or eight hundred 
officers and men held the salient. This bastion, or salient, 
was held for some time by the portions of regiments which 
had entered. Fighting was continually going on over the 
inner parapet, and about the gun-chambers. There we lost 
many of the bravest officers and men, among them Col. Put- 
nam, and Lieut.-Col. Green of the Forty-eighth New York, 
who were both killed. Attempts to expel our men by the 
enemy were successfully resisted for some time, and the posi- 
tion gallantly held, in the hope that support would come and 
win the victory which almost lay within their grasp. It was 
not to be ; and at last Major Lewis Butler of the Sixty-seventh 
Ohio, the ranking officer therein, sent the regimental colors 
out, and gave orders to retire. Many did so; but some 
remained, and were soon surrounded and captured. Gen. 
Stevenson's brigade had advanced toward the work ; but it 
was then too late, and his men were withdrawn. Wagner, 
having sustained this second and last assault, did not fall 
until Sept. 7, 1863, when it yielded to the spade, and not the 
bayonet. 

The Confederates lost one hundred and seventy-four killed 
and wounded, including a number of officers. The Federal 
loss was fifteen hundred and seventeen, which included over 
one hundred officers, and embraced Gen. Seymour wounded. 
Gen. Strong mortally wounded, and Col. Putnam (acting 
brigadier) killed; of the ten regimental commanders, CoL 
Shaw was killed, Col. J. L. Chatfield of the Sixth Connecti- 
cut mortally wounded, and five others wounded. Such cas- 
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1 6 T'A^ Assault on Fort Wagner. 

ualties stamp the sanguinary character of the fighting, and 
mark the assault as one of the fiercest struggles of the war, 
considering the numbers engaged. This is further evidenced 
by the fact that our losses exceeded those sustained by our 
forces in many much better-known actions during the rebel- 
lion, — notably Wilson's Creek, Pea Ridge, Cedar Mountain, 
Chantilly, Prairie Grove, Pleasant Hills, Bentonville, Sailor's 
Creek, Jonesborough, and High Bridge, in most of which a 
much larger Federal force was. engaged. 

The Fifty-fourth Massachusetts suffered more severely 
than any other regiment, — Col. R. G. Shaw, Capt. William 
H. Simpkins, and Capt, Cabot J. Russell, killed; and Lieut- 
Col. E, N. Hallowell, Capts. J. W. M. Appleton, Edward L. 
Jones, George Pope, Samuel Willard, Adjutant G. W. James, 
Lieuts. Orin E. Smith, William H. Homans, R. H. L. Jewett, 
Charles E. Tucker, and J. Albert Pratt, wounded. Of en- 
listed men, the report gives twenty killed, a hundred and two 
missing, and a hundred and twenty-five wounded. But of 
the missing some sixty men (about twenty of whom were 
wounded) were captured, and the remaining forty-two of 
those reported missing were probably killed. Those cap- 
tured were held in the hands of the enemy in Charleston jail 
and other prison-pens until the spring of 1865, when the 
very few survivors were released. Besides the officers of 
the Fifty-fourth mentioned in the course of this narrative, 
and numbering eighteen, to complete the twenty-two who 
advanced to the assault, it is necessary to name Lieuts. Wil- 
lard Howard, Thomas L. Appleton, David Reid, and Alex- 
ander Johnstone, all of whom bore an honorable part in the 
affair. Surgeon Lincoln R. Stone and Quartermaster John 
Ritchie were on the field, and ably performed their respective 
duties. 
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